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Art. VI. — The Service of the Poor. By Caroline Emelia 
Stephen. London and New York : McMillan & Co. 1871. 

The title alone of this remarkable book does not give a cor- 
rect impression of its contents. The title-page further an- 
nounces it to be " An Inquiry into the Reasons for and against 
the Establishment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Pur- 
poses." This amplification reveals the real task which the 
authoress has set herself, namely, a very close examination of 
the respective merits of religious and secular establishments 
for ministering to the sick, in the course of which she gives a 
history of the principal charitable sisterhoods on the Continent 
of Europe and their work, comparing the results with the ex- 
periment of a nurses' training-school, which is her example 
of the secular system. To find the most efficient method of 
relief for the poorer classes is a problem which has had so 
large a share of public attention of late years that an able book 
upon any subdivision of that subject is a valuable acquisition ; 
and Miss Stephen has given the various modes of charitable 
succor of the sick thorough investigation, and weighed them 
with admirable clearness and judgment. But it is in its bear- 
ing on the more exciting topic of religious retreats for women 
that we think her work of most importance and interest. So 
much enthusiasm, romance, party spirit, personal feeling, and 
other emotions, both of a higher and lower nature, invest the 
question of sisterhoods, that great confusion has ensued as to 
the outward frame-work and inward spirit of such societies, 
while a sort of agitated interest in them is constantly increas- 
ing. In this country, where the interest is wider spread and 
more feverish in proportion to our ignorance of the nature and 
results of such communities in places where they have had 
time to take root and bear fruit, mere statistical knowledge 
alone would be of immense use, and a careful, comprehensive, 
impartial consideration of the subject of invaluable benefit to a 
very large class among us. Miss Stephen has, therefore, done 
a great service to the Christian, the civilized world, — and 
peculiarly to our portion of it, — in giving us what she calls 
" a fuller knowledge of the facts of the case," and a keen, pro- 
found, dispassionate — too dispassionate — inquiry into its 
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moral phenomena. Moreover, as a contribution to general 
literature the book deserves a very high place ; it is a solid 
octavo volume of three hundred and fifty pages, whose accu- 
racy of information, laborious collection of materials, judiciously 
condensed, earnest thought, sustained argument, vigorous, lucid, 
and agreeable style, make it, in all respects, a capital perform- 
ance. 

Miss Stephen begins her Preface by the incontestable position 
that " some kind of organization is necessary for providing a 
supply of trained women for works of charity, and for directing 
them when trained in the performance of such works." She 
distinguishes between the two bases of such organization as 
religious and secular, using the terms as representing respec- 
tively systems whose purpose is primarily the spiritual benefit 
of the performer or recipient of these works, and those whose 
ultimate object is charity. The first demands allegiance to 
some religious denomination as indispensable to membership 
of the association, and exacts the gratuitous service of all its 
members ; such an association is called a " sisterhood." The 
other necessarily involves no such conditions. " Works of 
charity may be roughly divided into the three branches of 
teaching, nursing, and almsgiving." The first and last are 
dismissed, the former as a settled question, — settled in favor 
of secular institutions, — the latter as so unsettled that it is 
impossible to consider it in its present state ; therefore, the 
only one to be examined is nursing. Miss Stephen illustrates 
her idea by reference to five sisterhoods, ancient and modern, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, with an account of the Liver- 
pool training-school for nurses, as an example of a purely secu- 
lar establishment. This forms the first part of the book. 

The first instance of a religious and charitable association 
among women is the female diaconate of the primitive church. 
Very little is known about them ; they seem to have been the 
object of constant opposition from their first appearance, and 
to have exhibited very early some of the most marked features 
of monastic institutions, namely, perpetual vows, celibacy, ad- 
diction to penance and mortification, and reversion of the 
members' property to the religious establishment to which 
they were attached. They were suppressed in the Western 
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Church about the sixth century, in the Eastern about the 
twelfth. 

The second example is the Beguines. They took their rise 
in Flanders at an obscurely early day, — during the seventh 
century, they say themselves ; there is authentic mention of 
one at Vilvorden as early as 1065. In the following century 
they began to expand, and during the thirteenth, which has 
been called their golden age, they spread all over Europe. 
" Their original object was avowedly, not the performance of 
works of charity, but mutual perfection and the cultivation of 
spiritual perfection." They included men as well as women, 
the latter being always widows or blameless maids, who re- 
nounced the cares and pleasures of the world to devote them- 
selves to a better life, reserving, however, the right to return 
and even marry. At first much liberty was accorded them ; 
even in towns where a Beguinage, or house of the order, exist- 
ed, they were permitted to live in their own homes, wearing 
the dress, frequenting the religious services, and sharing the 
duties of the members. In the fourteenth century abuses com- 
pelled them to put an end to this privilege. Originally, no age 
was fixed for admission ; even children were received and 
wore the dress, although not allowed to take the vows or be 
considered members until reaching the age of fourteen ; later, 
in consequence of the volatility of these youthful votaries, the 
age was fixed at forty in some places ; it now ranges from 
eighteen to thirty, but is not made a point of. They managed 
their property at their own pleasure ; but if a sister was ex- 
pelled for misconduct, she forfeited what she had brought with 
her ; if a novice withdrew without scandal, she took away what 
she had brought, paying a moderate sum for board. But if she 
had completed her novitiate and assumed the dress and pledges 
of the order, she was obliged to leave the greater part of her 
property to the society. This clause was so unpopular and 
gave rise to so many difficulties, complicated by the semi-secu- 
lar constitution of the society, that it seems to have been one 
cause of the persecution which overtook them, reaching its climax 
under Popes Clement V. and John II., who issued edicts for 
their suppression, and confided the execution to the Inquisition. 
Under this oppression they sought the protection of the power- 
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ful monastic orders, and some of them adopted the rule of the 
Franciscans, others of the Dominicans. Under this storm the 
brotherhoods disappeared entirely, and most of the sisterhoods. 
Belgium subsequently became their head-quarters, and I believe 
it is only there that they are to be found at the present day. 
Their principal seat is Ghent, where there are two establish- 
ments, the Grand and the Petit Beguinages. 

In the beginning the members lived together in one building, 
according to the custom of most religious communities ; but by 
degrees the system of separate dwellings grew up, and the 
Grand Be"guinage is a mimic city, with its miniature houses, 
its church, infirmary, streets, gates, and outer walls, in the 
heart of the old Flemish town. There is the residence of the 
Groote Jufrow (Great Maiden), Grande Dame, or Superior- 
General, the head of the community ; there are the convents, 
eighteen in number, each with its own superior, where the 
Beguines live for the first six years, and permanently if they 
prefer it, the home of the poorer members who cannot find 
room with sisters who are better off; there, also, are the hun- 
dred and odd tiny brick houses, with their respective court- 
yards shielded by solid wooden fences from the small straight 
streets. Those able to afford it can thus live by themselves, 
sometimes hiring a bonne to do their errands and household 
work, sometimes taking in a poorer sister or two as lodgers. 
Applicants for admission must bring a certificate of irreproach- 
able character and good conduct ; as every inmate must live at 
her own expense, she must likewise show that she has a yearly 
income of one hundred and ten francs (less than twenty-five 
dollars), besides which on entering she is required to pay 
about as much more, to be divided equally between the church 
and her convent, for repairs, etc. These sums are paid in 
three instalments during the two years' novitiate, and are re- 
stored to the novice if she leaves the Be"guinage. Those who 
have no further resources are obliged to work for their own 
support ; the favorite industry is lace-making. " Each Be- 
guine has a fortnight's holiday in the year, and may, in case 
of the illness of any of her relations, obtain leave of absence 
for any length of time, even for years, if she is wanted at home. 
The sisters living in separate houses may receive their near 
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male relations, fathers, brothers, uncles, for three days, or 
near female relations for a fortnight at a time, in their own 

houses The sisters living in separate houses are free 

to go in and out of the Beguinage as they please ; those living 
in convents must ask permission of their superior. I inquired 
particularly whether the sisters were at all employed as nurses 
or visitors among the poor, and was told that this is not con- 
sidered as any part of their ordinary business The 

sisters also have a free school for poor children in the Be- 
guines ; and in times of public distress, such as war and epi- 
demics, when the other sisterhoods are not numerous enough, 
the Be'guines form a sort of army of reserve, and act as Sisters 
of Charity." The rule of the order, Miss Stephen says, is 
never shown. She quotes Mosheim's account of the Beguinage 
of Strasburg, which says that the vows consisted merely in a 
promise of chastity and obedience, and were not perpetual ; 
but when the writer of this article visited the Grand Be- 
guinage, in 1871, it was admitted to her that a sister who left 
the community, after taking the full vows, was not well thought 
of. Their daily devotions, public and private, occupy about 
six hours a day. 

The superior-general is elected by the superiors of the con- 
vents, with the concurrence of the bishop and priest (of 
the parish ?) ; she governs the Beguinage with the aid of a 
small council chosen by herself among the worthiest members 
of the sisterhood ; the superiors of the separate convents are 
elected yearly — generally re-elected — by their own sisters. 
The community belongs to the order of St. Dominic. 

In 1793 the Beguinages of Ghent, after surviving so many 
former dangers, narrowly escaped disfranchisement, by an ap- 
peal to the record of their charitable deeds and donations ; they 
were spared on condition of the transfer of their property to 
the administration of the hospitals, to whom the superiors now 
act as trustees, and render a monthly account. These reve- 
nues arise from certain legacies and donations ; " the only 
common'fund is that appropriated to the infirmary and for the 
relief of the sisters in any temporary emergency ; this fund is 
privately administered by the superior-general. Miss Stephen 
gives no statistics as to the number of the Be'guines, or their 

vol. cxvu. — no. 241. 29 
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increase or decrease ; two years ago there were between six 
and seven hundred in the Grand Beguinage alone. When she 
was at that establishment in 1868, it was threatened by the 
hospital administration with several innovations which would 
essentially change its character, and might endanger its exist- 
ence ; but three years later they had not gone into effect, and 
nothing was said about them. The sisters resist such changes, 
and assert their claim to gratitude and respect for their services 
in times of public calamity, when they have sometimes fallen 
victims to their devotion. But as has already been stated, such 
work is no part of their professed object. The impression left 
upon the memory by the quaint and quiet little streets, which 
carriages are not allowed to enter, the charming costume of 
the B6guines, the picturesque evening service, when strangers 
may see them assembled, the privacy and liberty of the lives, 
is of an establishment calculated to secure an agreeable re- 
tirement for its members, rather than any active good for 
humanity at large. 

The next association described is the Third Order of St. 
Francis. It grew out of the revival of religion in the thirteenth 
century caused by the preaching of St. Francis Assisi, and the 
desire of many whose circumstances forbade their joining 
either of his regular orders (the Minor Brethren, and Claris- 
tans, or Poor Ladies) for a religious rule of life. St. Francis 
for their benefit prescribed certain observances, and instituted 
a society called the Order of Penitence. The rule requires 
that a married man or woman wishing to join the order should 
have the consent of the husband or wife, if the consort be a 
faithful member of the Roman Catholic Church. There is a year 
of novitiate, the vows are perpetual ; after making the full 
profession, a member can only leave the order to join a stricter 
one. A particular dress is enjoined, of which, however, only 
the Franciscan cord and scapulary are obligatory, and these 
may be worn beneath the outer garments. There is much de- 
tail as to religious observances, renunciation of worldly amuse- 
ments, fasting, abstinence, and " spiritual favors " ; a great 
deal of this is susceptible of modification in individual instan- 
ces by the dispensation of the father director of the congre- 
gation to which the member belongs. The order is divided into 
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several classes : first, those who have taken the solemn vows 
(poverty, obedience, and chastity), and are living in a commu- 
nity, the Regular Tertiarians, who have in fact embraced the 
monastic life ; second, those living in communities, but under 
renewable vows, — these Tertiarians (as all the members of 
the Third Order are called) are especially devoted to works 
of charity ; third, those devoted to the service of the First 
and Second Orders ; fourth, Tertiarians living with their 
own families, but under a vow of chastity ; fifth, those living 
in the world, without any vows. These last are either iso- 
lated or members of regularly organized congregations. The 
rule is strict as to the good character of its candidates. 
The earliest age for postulants is between eighteen and twen- 
ty ; women cannot belong to the fourth class above mentioned 
under forty. There is a clause requiring Tertiarians to make 
their wills within three months after profession, rather oddly 
accompanied by a statute forbidding father directors to ad- 
vise or even permit the members, if consulted by the latter, to 
bequeath property to their own convent or church. The or- 
ganization of the Third Order is exceedingly intricate : " It is 
placed under the direction of the First Order ; the minister-gen- 
eral of each of the three branches of the First Order, the pro- 
vincial for his province, and the pere gardien for the district 
attached to each convent, are the superiors and ex officio visitors 
of the Third Order. The congregations have their special gov- 
ernment as follows : a director ; below him a rector for the men, 
and mother superior for the women ; a deputy rector ; master 
of the novices ; secretary ; treasurer ; " zelateurs," " sacris- 
tans," " infirmiers," and other officers not enumerated who 
form a " discreloire," or council, of which the director is presi- 
dent. The director is a priest appointed by the First Order ; the 
other officers are elected triennially by their own congregations. 
Their various titles indicate their functions. " The ' zelateurs ' 
are specially charged to watch secretly and with discretion over 
the strict observance of the rule, statutes, and usages of the 
Third Order. They are to inform the brother rector of the 
negligences and infractions of which brethren may be guilty. 
It also belongs to the ' zelateurs ' to superintend the conduct of 
Tertiarians in the midst of the world," etc. " The ' infirmiers ' 
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are either priests or old and experienced brothers, whose 
business it is to visit the sick, to apply to the rector for any 
relief which they may require, to see that the sick person 
receives the sacraments, makes his will," etc. In the " dis- 
cretoire " everything is decided by the majority of voices, the 
father director having a casting vote. " The correction of 
faults, which is one of the most important objects of the insti- 
tution of the Third Order, is intrusted chiefly to the brother di- 
rector, who is bound to give two warnings, a third being given 
by the father director before the final sentence of exclusion 
can be pronounced by the visitor." The influence and extent 
of this association was immense from its very foundation, and 
adapted itself marvellously to the needs of the age and the 
various positions of its members, which comprised people of 
every rank and calling. " In the time of Francis himself and 
of his immediate successors, the Franciscan cord (the emblem 
of the restraint in which the soul of man is to hold the beast 
to which it is wedded) was to be seen on countless multitudes, 
in the market-place, in the universities, in the tribunals, and 
even on the throne. In the camp it was still more frequent, 
for there was much latent significance in the exceptional term 
by which the general prohibition of military service had been 
qualified for the members of the Order of Penitence. In the 
early part of the thirteenth century, the defence of the Church , 
of the Catholic faith, and of their native land, was to Italian ears 
an intelligible periphrasis for serving either under the standard 
of the cross against the Albigenses, or under the standard of the 
Guelphs against the Ghibellines ; and the third estate of the 
Minorites formed an enthusiastic, patriotic and religious chiv- 
alry, which the Pope could direct at pleasure against either 

his theological or political antagonists One hundred and 

thirty-four crowned heads, and a great number of royal dukes 
and princes, and more canonized saints than all the other Third 
Orders put together (amongst others St. Louis of France, St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, and St. Vincent de Paule), are claimed 
for it by the Manual. What is more to our purpose is, that 
from the middle or end of the thirteenth century its members 
have undertaken works of charity of all kinds. They had 
hospitals They had also asylums and houses of rest for 
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pilgrims, orphanages, and refuges for fallen women. Their rule 
does not enjoin the practice of works of charity, except the relief 
of poor members, and the statutes even earnestly warn members 
' not to associate themselves ' with any such works, outside the 
congregation, without first having well ascertained that they 
will never be an obstacle to the accomplishment of the obliga- 
tions and duties imposed upon them by their vocation as mem- 
bers of the Third Order, or without the permission of the coun- 
cil. Within these limits they seem still to have very numer- 
ous charitable institutions of every kind, which are under the 
direction of the council. These are carried on principally by 
the ' regular ' branch of the order, that is, by nuns living in 
communities." The Third Order of St. Francis spread through- 
out Europe during the thirteenth century, and in the course of 
the three following through Asia and America. It encountered 
persecution from the first, chiefly at the hands of secular 
princes, but was always particularly favored by the popes, up- 
wards of a hundred bulls having been published in its favor, and 
two general councils having approved it. During the suppres- 
sion of religious orders in the last century it almost disappeared, 
but has revived in great vigor within the last few years. Ten 
years ago it was officially reported that there were thirty thou- 
sand Tertiarians in France alone, and that their number was 
daily increasing. 

The Sisters of Charity, best known of all religious fraterni- 
ties, was founded by St. Vincent de Paule in 1617. It arose ac- 
cidentally, in consequence of his recommending to his parishion- 
ers a poor family of the neighborhood which was in great want ; 
such a number came to their assistance, that he organized them 
into a confrerie de charite for visiting the poor and sick of the 
whole district. The society, composed exclusively of women, 
spread with wonderful rapidity. St. Vincent established simi- 
lar ones of men, and founded the congregation of the Pretres 
de la Mission, but these did not succeed equally well. In less 
than ten years the society had gained such proportions that St. 
Vincent gave up all other occupations and placed himself at its 
head. In his first enterprise he had been seconded by two ladies 
of his congregation ; and he placed the chief supervision in the 
hands of Madame Le Gras, known to us by her maiden name 
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of Louise de Maxillae, a young widow who dedicated the re- 
mainder of her long life to the pious work. " The original 
plan of these societies was that the ladies belonging to them 
should themselves do all that was necessary for the sick, make 
their beds, dress their wounds, and administer food and medi- 
cine. In the country villages this was not altogether foreign 
to the habits of many of these ladies ; but when the societies 
were established in Paris, they were joined by many ladies 
whose rank and circumstances made such a personal attend- 
ance on the poor impossible. Women of a lower class were 
therefore wanted, whom the ladies might employ to do what 
they could not themselves undertake." Thus arose the practice 
of training women for nurses. Next, it was found advisable to 
divide the ladies themselves into two classes, — one for supplying 
the material, the other the spiritual, wants of their poor ; some 
prepared jams and jellies, and others visited the sick-beds with 
ghostly advice and consolation. During St. Vincent de Paule's 
lifetime he was the means of establishing the Foundling Hos- 
pital, Asylum for the Aged, Asylum for Convicts, besides the 
Sisters of Charity, who were already doing an immense work, 
not for the bodies alone, but for the souls, of those under their 
care, and were busy throughout France and in many foreign 
countries. Their constitution ordains a superior for every 
congregation, to be elected triennially by the majority of the 
members; she may be re-elected once, but not oftener; three 
other officers, an assistant to the superior, a treasurer, and a 
" dispensiere " (bursar), to be chosen annually. The superior 
defers in everything to the director, or superior-general of 
the mission, but has entire charge and control of the Sisters 
and candidates ; the three subordinate officers form a council 
for her assistance, and each acts respectively as deputy for the 
one above her, in case of absence. " All the Sisters are to obey 
the superior and her representatives, as obeying God in their 
persons ; they are also to obey the director, as regards their con- 
duct." The portion usually required on admission is five hun- 
dred francs (about one hundred dollars). The only article of in- 
eligibility against a woman of good life is illegitimacy. The 
Sisters are not allowed to take solemn (i. e. perpetual) vows ; 
they can leave the order when they please. The whole rule of 
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the order is quoted by Miss Stephen, with the exception of some 
missing articles. It sets forth as its chief object the honor of 
Jesus Christ, the source and model of all charity, by giving 
aid, corporeal or spiritual, to the poor, sick, helpless prisoners, 
and other needy ; it enjoins special strictness and circumspec- 
tion, as substitutes for the seclusion and privacy of the close 
orders ; urges to humility, simplicity, charity, submission, self- 
abnegation, unworldliness, patience. Many of the articles turn 
entirely upon matters of dress and economy, the members 
having no money except what is allowed them by the superior ; 
strict obedience to all officers is exacted, and to the physicians 
who have charge of their patients ; a general effacement of self 
is greatly insisted upon, and a high religious interpretation of 
the significance of their name and office, " Sisters of Charity." 
The rule for daily life is somewhat minute, dividing the time of 
those who live in community down to half-hours ; many direc- 
tions are given about dressing and undressing, but no mention 
is made of any except holy-water ; conversation, except on re- 
ligious subjects, is almost entirely prohibited ; all letters sent 
and received are to be previously read by the superior ; all in- 
timacies or friendships or preferences are utterly condemned, 
as savoring of the flesh, and not of God ; " they must own no 
bond to any created thing, such as places, occupations, or per- 
sons, not even their parents, kind folks, or confessors " ; nor 
allow themselves to feel greater interest or liking for one pa- 
tient than another ; one Sister may not even kiss another, except 
in token of reconciliation, and then the form is prescribed. 
The original rule, it is said, has never been changed ; indeed, 
the superior-general of the mission told Miss Stephen that 
there is no power or provision for altering it in any particular. 
All the regulations for work and conduct as members of a com- 
munity are full of Christian common-sense ; those which apply 
to individual guidance tend to asceticism and triviality. Less 
than a hundred years after the foundation of the order, there 
were nearly two thousand Sisters ; at the Revolution they were 
dispersed, but immediately after the Reign of Terror they re- 
assembled at the Mother House in Paris, and were soon able 
to resume their dress and calling. Pour years ago they were 
estimated at about twenty thousand in all parts of the world. 
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Their work has been a great and noble one. Where they have 
seen the least of our Lord's little ones hungry, they have fed 
them ; naked, they have clothed them ; sick or in prison, they 
have visited them ; hopeless lunatics, still more hopeless 
criminals, have known their ministering offices ; wherever there 
has been war, pestilence, or famine, they have brought help. 
But the church to which they belong allows of no work which 
does not bear her sign-manual. 

The deaconesses of modern Germany come next on the list. 
The cradle of this order is a quiet village on the Rhine, called 
Kaiserswerth ; its single street is as clean as a newly swept 
room, and down the centre a double row of locust-trees forms 
a vista through which is seen the wide river flowing through a 
landscape which already shows the placid features of the Nether- 
lands. The buildings of the institution constitute half the little 
town. They consist of the Mother House, where the deaconesses 
are trained, the Hospital, Insane Asylum ; Deaconess School, 
where girls too young to begin the regular course of instruction 
are prepared ; Infants' School ; Orphan Asylum ; Asylum for 
discharged Female Prisoners and Fallen Women ; Seminary for 
Teachers ; " Feierabend " House, or Holiday House of Rest, 
for Infirm and Aged Sisters ; besides some co-operative farm 
buildings which must have been put up since Miss Stephen's 
visit. There is also a house called " Salem," about two hours 
from Kaiserswerth, whither the Sisters are sent for change of 
air and rest. These are all quaint, home-like looking houses, of 
dark brick with red tiled roofs, some small, some large, with a 
great deal of nicely kept garden ground about them. Nothing 
can be more touching than the narrative of the origin and rise 
of the institution, as given by its founder, Pastor Fliedner, with 
true German earnestness and simplicity. His little parish of 
Kaiserswerth, containing but two hundred souls, had just been 
ruined by the failure of a velvet-manufactory in which they 
were all employed. When he assumed the charge, in 1822, 
such destitution ensued, that after getting what help he could 
from neighboring parishes, he made a journey through Eng- 
land and Holland to collect funds for his poor flock. He was 
much struck by the charitable societies of these countries, es- 
pecially the prison visiting, and in 1833 began his own humble 
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attempts under the following circumstances. The Prison 
Society at Diisseldorf was anxious to provide an asylum for dis- 
charged female prisoners, where they could receive religious 
and industrial training until fitted for respectable situations. 
There was no such asylum in Germany, and many people 
thought the scheme impracticable ; Pastor Pliedner offered to 
try the experiment, though he considered the smallness of his 
parish an obstacle. A few years before, he had married a lady 
who had for years gratuitously superintended an orphan asylum, 
and was greatly interested in the prisoner question. A female 
friend left her home to join them in the work. These three 
trusting souls began without funds or other assistance, and the 
first inmates of the asylum were lodged in a summer-house in 
the parsonage garden, for want of room elsewhere. Shortly 
afterwards a house was hired, chiefly from the brave pastor's 
scanty means, and the summer-house was used as a knitting- 
school for poor children, which developed into an infant 
school. Three years passed, and already numbers of reformed 
female prisoners and children of every denomination coming 
for instruction had rewarded their patience and hopefulness. 
The care of the sick was the next issue. This was a more 
serious step, for it required a hospital and nurses. The only 
house-in Kaiserswerth fit for such a purpose was offered for 
sale ; its price was over sixteen hundred dollars in our money, 
— an immense sum for that country and class. " We had no 
money," writes the pastor ; " my wife had .been confined only 
three days before ; but, nevertheless, she laid it upon me, in 
the name of the Lord, to buy the house, and the sooner the 
better. I bought it cheerfully on the 20th of April, 1836. 
The money was to be paid before Martinmas of the same year." 
The money was paid before that time. 

Many people were beginning to feel an interest in the under- 
taking, but, at the same time, jealousy and prejudice, private 
and sectarian, were aroused, and particular opposition was 
made by the Roman Catholics. Entire religious liberality and 
absence of any desire to proselytize on the part of Pastor 
Pliedner partly disarmed this hostility. Two friends, single 
women, came to offer themselves for nursing in the hospital, 
the first Kaiserwerth deaconesses. " On the 13th October 
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the two maidens went into the house and arranged the lowest 
floor for themselves and a few sick very scantily. A table, a 
few chairs with half-broken backs, damaged knives, some forks 
with only two prongs, old-fashioned worm-eaten bedsteads of 
different shapes and colors, and similar furniture and utensils, 
which had been given us, — in such a servant-like condition we 
began, but with great gladness and thanksgiving." This was 
in 1886 ; in 1867, Pastor Disselhof, the son-in-law and succes- 
sor of the good Fliedner, writes : " Such institutions were 
afterwards established in the Protestant churches of many 
other countries, mostly in connection with our Mother House 
at Kaiserswerth. In the year 1841 the Deaconess House at 
Paris was opened " ; and he enumerates others at Strasburg, 
Echallens, Dresden, Utrecht, Berlin, Pittsburg (U. S. A.), 
Breslau, Konigsburg, Stettin, Ludwigslust, Stockholm, Carls- 
rhue, Richen (near Bale), Neuendettelsan, Stuttgart, Augsburg, 
Halle, Darmstadt, Zurich, Hamburg, Berne, Hanover, London, 
Copenhagen, Dantzig, Treysa (in Hesse), Posen, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Frankenstein, and the Elizabeth Hospital of Berlin. 
" In the year of Pliedner's death, the Protestant Church count- 
ed thirty mother houses, with 1,590 deaconesses ; now there 
are thirty-four, with more than 1,700 sisters." In 1868 there 
were forty-two mother houses and 2,106 deaconesses, and the 
total number of asylums, etc., connected with the order, was 
566. At that time there were above 500 deaconesses at Kaisers- 
werth alone, 90 being engaged as teachers, the rest as nurses. 
On my own visit (October, 1871) there were seventy pro- 
bationers in the seminary being educated as governesses, and 
one hundred and fifty in the Mother House learning to nurse ; 
the number of deaconesses I forget. 

Three years ago there were 145 " out-stations " in all parts 
of the world ; some fifty hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions all served by them ; many sisters do parish work, and 
nursing or teaching in private positions ; in time of war and 
epidemic they bave always been prominent and efficient. The 
official name of the order is tbe Rhenish Westphalian Deacon- 
ess Association ; it was formally recognized in 1846 by the 
King of Prussia. It is governed by a council of a president, 
a secretary, treasurer, the inspector of the institution, the 
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assessors of the Rhenish Westphalian provincial synods, and 
ten or twelve members, among whom must be a physician in 
practice ; they must all be members of the Lutheran, or, as it is 
called in Germany, Evangelical Church. This council meets 
quarterly at Kaiserswerth, but may be called together by the 
secretary on an emergency. The internal management is car- 
ried on by the inspector and mother superintendent. The lat- 
ter is assisted by a council, who, as well as her subordinate 
officers, are chosen by herself from among the deaconesses. 
Before admission the candidates are required to declare that 
they intend to adopt the calling for life ; they have to pass 
through a probation of from six months to two or three years, 
as requisite ; on consecration they bind themselves to serve for 
five years, unless special circumstances, admitted by the direc- 
tors of the institution, compel them to give up their office earlier. 
The conditions of admission as nursing sisters demand, pri- 
marily, a certificate of good character from their pastors ; to this 
is added a sketch of their own lives and spiritual experience 
by themselves. Much stress is laid on a pious and devout 
frame of mind, an earnest spirit, kindly temper, and cheerful 
disposition. Good health is required, and a physician's certifi- 
cate for this also. The age is limited to between eighteen 
and forty, but exceptions are made. A knowledge of ordinary 
household duties, knitting, sewing, washing, cooking, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic is essential, and to speak German well. 
On application for admission, they must send in a certificate 
from the temporal authorities, and a written consent from their 
parents and guardians. During probation they receive their 
board gratis, and caps, collars, and aprons, which they are 
bound to wear ; on admission they also receive pocket-money ; 
they are expected to bring with them sufficient and suitable 
under-clothing, a few plain dark dresses, and their Bible and 
hymn-book. The general requisitions in a teaching sister are 
the same, and in addition to the rest of her vouchers she 
must send her school certificates. She must have a gift for 
singing and a musical ear ; be able to write a letter and a short 
description without mistakes in spelling and grammar ; to 
work sums in the four rules of arithmetic, simple and com- 
pound, for integers and fractions ; to know several good hymns 
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by heart ; be able to relate the principal Bible stories, and facts 
of German history ; to have some knowledge of geography and 
natural history. The seminary course of training is one year 
at least for the infant school, two for the elementary, and three 
for the higher school. Probationers pay for their seminary 
expenses, and if they leave it from any cause before the time 
for which they are pledged is out, must repay what they have 
cost the institution. " All probationers must be unbetrothed 
and their heart still free." If deaconesses, in the faithful 
fulfilment of their office, become disabled or sick, and possess 
no means, the direction assists in providing for them for the 
future, either in the Mother House or otherwise. Deaconess 
pupils below the age of eighteen are received and trained, but 
not admitted as probationers until they reach that age. Upon 
their consecration they are required to sign the " Hausord- 
nung," or rule, which is no longer made public, though it was 
frankly shown in the time of Pastor Fliedner, to pledge them- 
selves to keep it faithfully, to discontinue all intimacy with 
men and other earthly ties, all unnecessary correspondence, 
and to devote themselves exclusively to their office. A great 
deal of judgment is shown in assigning to each the branch 
of household or hospital economy for which she seems best 
fitted ; some cannot learn to cook, nor others to wash ; their 
strong and weak points are soon discovered, and their work 
allotted accordingly, but always by authority, and not upon 
their own choice ; even in the matter of nursing and teaching, 
although they enter the institution with an avowed intention of 
following one or the other, the ultimate decision is made for 
them. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Roman Catholics, 
a fear existed among other people that the order had a monas- 
tic tendency. In my visit, which included school-room, chapel, 
and every part of the establishment, I saw no trace or hint of 
aught but the most unadorned Evangelicalism, nor was there 
the least tinge of anything else in the conversation of the 
mother superintendent, the sisters at the head of the seminary 
and hospital, or several others with whom I spoke at length. 
The figure of a dove recurred in several places, and in the sim- 
ple church appeared in a fresco, flying to our Saviour's arms. 
Seeing in this not so much Romanism as a little gentle mysti- 
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cism, I inquired its meaning, and was told that the dove is the 
symbol of the deaconess order, and means merely peace, and 
no rest upon earth, the church fresco pointing to the only 
and final rest. The consecration service is beautifully simple : 
a hymn ; a short discourse and exhortation respecting the office ; 
a pledge, not unlike in form that of confirmation in the Epis- 
copal service ; a prayer ; another hymn ; the celebration of 
the Eucharist ; and a dismissal blessing. The whole conception 
of their ministry is unfolded in the solemn, touching words of 
this short service, — a ministry whose emblem is the dove, 
whose motto might be "Peace on earth, good-will towards 
men." 

The next institution described is the Training-School for 
Nurses at Liverpool, together with their system of district 
nursing. It was established about ten years ago, and origi- 
nated, not from a philanthropic movement, but from a practical 
conviction of the necessity of such an institution in connection 
with the Eoyal Infirmary. Its objects are : "1. To provide 
thoroughly educated nurses for the Infirmary ; 2. To provide 
district or missionary nurses for the poor ; 3. To provide sick- 
nurses for private families," — the supply in all these branches 
being entirely inadequate. Sufficient money was raised by do- 
nations and subscriptions, the usual boundless liberality of the 
English towards charitable purposes being fully displayed in 
this instance. " The school was the foundation of the enter- 
prise," says the report of the committee, "and the school was 

of necessity dependent on the Infirmary The house is 

built on the ground, and is the absolute property of the Infir- 
mary. The committee of the school are selected from the 
Infirmary committee, the chairman and treasurer being ex 

officio members The lady superintendent of the school 

should also be matron of the hospital, and the female officers 
of both should be entirely under her control. Our next step 
was to seek for a lady able and willing to undertake the office 
of superintendent To take charge of such an institu- 
tion from its very commencement, no ordinary qualities were 
required. A lady competent for such a post must be endowed 
with considerable energy and a hopeful spirit ; must have 
strong religious principles, yet be free from anything like sec- 
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tarian prejudice and bigotry ; must possess a clear and sound 
judgment ; must be devoted to her work, and have skill to 
select, and moral and mental power to control and inspire, a 
number of young women brought together under circumstances 
affording them great opportunities of usefulness and self-im- 
provement, but at the same time exposing them to considerable 
temptations. We were fortunate enough to find a lady who 
possessed the requisite qualifications, and to prevail upon her 
to undertake the work." The lady superintendent and a few 
probationers spent the first year in a hired house ; on the 1st of 
May, 1862, the Nurses' Home was ready for them. Two years 
later the committee reports, that though thirty-three young 
women have been admitted as probationers within a few 
months, and several older women engaged as assistant nurses, 
the staff is entirely insufficient for the demand ; and the house 
is too full to admit more, although there are applicants. Three 
years ago, though the house had not yet been enlarged, there 
were forty-five probationers. The rules exact that the nurses 
shall attend the sick, either rich or poor, at hospitals or in pri- 
vate houses, as the lady superintendent or committee may ap- 
point ; that no present, gratuity, or possession of a deceased 
patient is to be accepted, beyond some very trifling remem- 
brance of or from the invalid ; that the nurses while on duty 
wear the dress appointed by the establishment ; that a certifi- 
cate of capability and good conduct from the patient's family 
and physician is to be brought back by the nurse in every case ; 
the rest relate to minor matters of order. The age preferred 
in applicants is from twenty-five to thirty-five ; certificates of 
good health and character are required ; the probationers are 
under the authority of the lady superintendent, and subject to 
the rules of the Infirmary and Training-School. They are 
supplied with board, lodging, and washing ; there is a year's 
probation, during which the probationer receives £ 14 4 s. 
wages, — about $ 61. The only pledge given is a letter to the 
chairman of the committee, written after the first quarter, 
promising at the end of the twelvemonth to enter the service 
for two years. All are expected to be able to read and write. 
In cases where the patients can afford it, the nurses are paid, 
but the money belongs to the fund of the Training-School, and 
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private remuneration of any sort is forbidden. This is also the 
rule in religious associations whose members go out to nurse.. 
The system of district nursing is carried on as much as possi- 
ble with the co-operation of the clergy of the neighborhood and 
their congregations, and the medical men in charge of the dis- 
pensaries. There are now about twenty such districts in Liv- 
erpool. The organization of each belongs to a separate lady 
superintendent, who begins by establishing a centre whence 
supplies can be distributed, bedding and similar comforts lent, 
and where cooking can be done, under the charge of a trust- 
worthy person. Applicants for assistance must bring recom- 
mendations either from a clergyman or physician, or responsi- 
ble person in the district. The nurses are expected to give at 
least five or six hours daily to visiting the sick poor ; if a case 
be more suitable for the hospital or workhouse, or require par- 
ticular attention, the nurse reports it to the superintendent ; 
she is expected to do everything which may tend to the pa- 
tient's comfort, in keeping the room clean and aired, — in short, 
in rendering any needful service. Her board and wages are 
paid by the Liverpool Central Relief Society. The institution 
took its degree, so to speak, when the cholera broke out in Liv- 
erpool, in 1866. The city authorities applied to the Training- 
School for nurses ; the available force was placed at their dis- 
posal, and as many others as the time would permit were 
trained as assistants. The heartiest testimony has been given 
by competent judges to their efficiency, activity, good-will, and 
self-devotion, and the happy results. Besides the immediate 
relief of suffering, the institution aims at a wider and deeper 
good, — the diffusion of habits of cleanliness, thrift, and self- 
help ; of a knowledge of the elementary laws of health ; an 
economy and judicious application of the means of relief, so 
munificently bestowed in England, often with no result ; above 
all, the cheering and encouragement of the spirits of the poor 
and suffering, and removing the irritated sense of the barriers 
of class and injustice of society, so frequent among these un- 
fortunate people, which tends to produce what are called " the 
dangerous classes." * The endeavor has been to exclude sec- 

* Timely help and advice often sets honest households on their feet again, who 
are fast being carried into the ocean of pauperism by the illness of the father or 
mother. The effect in bringing about a better state of feeling towards those more 
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tarian spirit from the institution ; all interference in religious 
matters, on the part of the nurses, is strictly forbidden ; they 
are required, while living at the Home, to attend public worship, 
— according to the rites of the Church of England, I suppose. 
The religious nature of their work, and the necessity for the 
strongest religious motives to enable them to perform it faith- 
fully, are constantly held before them ; and, judging even from 
bare statistical evidence, the lady superintendent of the Home 
must set them a noble example. 

Miss Stephen has shown discretion in avoiding the subject 
of English sisterhoods, though it is not quite fair to say that 
she does so because " there is no one sufficiently widespread 
or long established," there being more than one of older date 
and more extensive operation than the Liverpool Training- 
School for Nurses. 

So ends Part I. Part II. treats the question whether char- 
itable purposes are best served by religious or secular in- 
stitutions. Difficult as it has been to bring Miss Stephen's 
very full accounts of the various sisterhoods within the limits 
of a review, it would be impossible and most unjust to her to 
attempt to crowd the reasoning of one hundred and fifty-five 
closely printed pages into such a compass. The whole Second 
Part is most interesting and searching ; and although the pro- 
fessed object of the book is to examine the merits of sister- 
hoods " for charitable purposes," that vexed and momentous 
question is really discussed in all its bearings. The succes- 
sive chapters of Part I. are only so many premises on which 
she bases her arguments and forms her conclusions. She 
deduces from her observation of the two systems (secular and 
religious) the effects on their members, on the poor, and on 
society at large, and considers the abstract questions on which 
both rest.* Utility in its highest, deepest, to speak properly, 
in its sacred sense, is Miss Stephen's touchstone. Her opinion 

blessed with this world's goods has been no less beneficial. " The nurse — who, 
after the first week's visiting, came back crying, saying she could not bear the 
scenes she had to witness — soon found the good she could do so clear and satis- 
factory, that she is happy and contented, and has quite given up her wish to return 
to her former work of nursing the rich." 

* The titles of the chapters of Part II. may give an idea of the ground which 
is gone over in the process : The Wants of the Poor ; The Interests of Charitable 
Women ; The Public Good ; and The Theological Questions at Issue. 
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is, that certain evils are inseparable from sisterhoods, and that 
the good done by them could be done as effectually by secular 
institutions. The personal question involved is discussed 
comprehensively and powerfully under " The Interests of 
Charitable Women," and almost exhausts that branch of the 
subject. Almost, not quite. Miss Stephen ignores " voca- 
tion," a cant term for an undeniably real thing ; she over- 
looks the desire — which in some natures is a necessity — for 
seclusion, meditation, recueillement, offering as our only alter- 
native the old self-centred idea, of the " religious life " where 
everything is done for one's own soul's salvation, or a busy 
existence of charitable activity in the outer world however 
uncongenial, taking no note of the possibility of a middle 
course like that offered by an establishment on the principle 
of the Beguinage. Perhaps Miss Stephen, in dealing exclu- 
sively with things as they are, and putting forward no scheme 
of her own, found no place for these considerations ; but she 
proclaims utility as the primary and final article of her code, 
and the Liverpool Training-School as its exemplar. In the 
chapter on the " Public Good," she observes with rare good 
sense : " It seems to be taken for granted that the poor are 
exposed to every want which is felt by their richer neighbors, 
with the addition of those arising from poverty. Now a very 
little observation will show that, if money satisfies some wants, 
it originates at least as many others, especially when it has 
been applied to its best purpose, that of education. It would 
be truer to say that the rich experience every want which is 
felt by their poorer neighbors, with the addition of those aris- 
ing from wealth and leisure." She goes on to say : " If the 
fact of suffering be that which constitutes a claim upon the 
ministrations of good women, the rich are entitled to such 
ministrations at least as much as the poor." Some people 
might demur to this, and esteem those ministrations as part 
of the great system of compensation, to counterbalance the 
lack of other alleviations which the rich can always command, 
but which the poor must ever want. But Miss Stephen fur- 
ther assumes, or rather has previously assumed, that the ma- 
jority of women who wish to enter religious or charitable 
fraternities are not those of recognized social standing or in- 
vol. cxvii. — no. 241. 30 
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dependent — if limited — means. How true this may be in 
•England, we cannot judge ; but it is certainly not true of this 
country. Therefore, in this view of the equal claims of rich 
and poor to our sympathy and aid, she overlooks the extreme 
difficulties which present themselves to many women in going 
as hired or even volunteer nurses among the former, — difficul- 
ties common to the nurse and her patients and their families. 
Taking two women equally devoted to their calling and obe- 
dient to the rules of their association, every one must perceive 
the difference in the moral attitude of her who goes as sick- 
nurse into a rich house and her who goes to a poor one : in 
the latter, whether paid or not, she is a minister ; in the for- 
mer a servant, and only the badge of a professedly religious 
life which has pledged its members to become the servant of 
servants can relieve such a relation of much mutual embar- 
rassment. Miss Stephen also seems to me to lay too much 
stress on the value of such intercourse to female minds ; her 
remarks may apply to those who shut themselves off from it 
at eighteen, but hardly to women who have known the world 
and life ; women can get from books the greater part of what 
they learn from men, though the converse is not true, and at 
least at their present status they are less likely to become 
mere partisans by reading what is written upon all sides of a 
subject than by hearing it talked of by a father or a brother 
who takes only one view of it. She also gives too little weight 
to the hold of a vow, whether perpetual or limited, on most 
minds. It may be that this hold is a relic of superstition, and 
that it would be better if vows and oaths could be dispensed 
with on all occasions, civil and religious ; but while they have 
more power, over the human mind than mere force of con- 
science, can we do without them ? The abuse of such forms 
proves nothing, their disuse will not dispel superstition ; but 
the gradual evaporation of superstition will lead to the dis- 
use of the forms. 

In fine, with all our admiration for Miss Stephen's book, we 
cannot consider it " the last word " about sisterhoods ; but 
there is no doubt that it is the weightiest that has yet been 
spoken, and no one who is interested in the subject can do 
better than go to it for information and food for reflection. 

Sarah B. Wister. 



